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school into conformity with the building regulations of the Ministry,
and also make themselves responsible for fifty per cent of the cost
of indoor repairs. The remainder of the cost will be met by the
L.E.A. The aided school retains its right to give denominational
instruction according to the trust-deed of the school, and its managers
and governors have the power of appointing their own teachers.
If the governors or managers are unable or unwilling to contribute
fifty per cent of the cost of the necessary improvements, the school
will become controlled. In this case, the maintenance of the school
passes into the hands of the L.E.A. Two-thirds of the governors
or managers will be appointed by the L.E.A., the denominational
instruction will be limited to two periods a week and will be given
by reserved teachers, and the remainder of the religious instruction
will be based on an agreed syllabus. The managers, however, will
be consulted as regards the appointment of the head teacher.
When the governors or managers of a voluntary school are
informed by the Ministry of the approval of the development plan
for the area, they will have to declare within six months whether
they wish the school to be aided or controlled. If they prefer the
former they must satisfy the Minister that they are both able and
willing to defray their portion of the expenses for alterations and
improvements. Meanwhile, the voluntary schools continue to be
transitionally assisted.
The religious denominations will therefore be called upon to
make a decision which will involve serious financial responsibilities
and have far-reaching consequences. Church of England schools,
being by far the most numerous of the voluntary schools, may be
considered as an example. When the consent of the Church to this
arrangement was obtained, there was no information available
as to the demands which might be made by the new building
regulations. Acquiescence closely resembled the signing of a blank
cheque. When the building regulations were issued, it was seen
that the standards were immeasurably higher than before, so that
very few Church schools, if any, would be considered adequate.
This would mean, in nearly all cases, alterations and improvements
of a drastic nature, to be undertaken when building costs are
extremely high. In a great many cases, the site of the school
forbids any extensive alterations and the only solution is to rebuild
the school on another site. When a school is rebuilt on another
site because the former is inadequate, or when, because of the move-
ment of population, the new school is in a different area,, the new